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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. VII. 

THE FORCES OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 

It is comparatively easy to construct an ideal for society, 
but it is rare that the reformer sufficiently considers the appli- 
cability of his ideal to actual human nature. It is this that has 
made an archaeological puzzle of Plato's Republic and a romance 
of Utopia. Men instinctively feel that no dream of a regenerate 
society is worth serious consideration that does not in some dis- 
tinct way show its ability, as Carlyle would say, "to walk." 
Jesus cannot escape such a test. If his ideal is worth anything, 
and if his teachings are to be anything more than a collection 
of oriental apothegms, he must be seen to have approached the 
problems of human progress with a full conception of the inertia 
of life and the repugnance most men show towards anything like 
social effort. In other words, Jesus must be required to set forth 
with reasonable fullness the forces upon which he counted for 
the realization of his new social order. We ask of him not 
merely an ideal but a method. 

I. 

If, in a search for a recognition on Jesus' part of such forces, 
one comes to the memorabilia of his life fresh from the study 
of modern efforts at social regeneration, nothing is more sur- 
prising than the forces in human society upon which Jesus does 
not count. 

i. It is of course not surprising to find that he distinctly refuses 

the use of mere physical force as a means of establishing his 

kingdom. 1 A Mahomet may rule as prophet in a kingdom of 

Allah built upon the sword, but a Jesus cannot. A Charlemagne 

may build an empire from Saxons who have chosen baptism as a 

lesser evil than death, but not so the followers of him whose 

1 Matt. 4 : 10, II; John 6: 15. 
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kingdom was not of this world. 1 As has already appeared, the 
new social order was to be spiritual, not material. But it is less 
to be anticipated that Jesus should have so passed over those 
claims for justice which today are urged with an ever increasing 
passion. It would not do to say that Jesus is oblivious to the 
rightful claims of those who have not shared sufficiently in the 
good things of life. No man's teaching has been more potent in 
forcing the strong to yield to the weak, the rich to the poor, the 
noble to the lowly. But none the less is it true that Jesus is far 
less interested in the rights than in the obligations of men. It 
matters little that logically the two conceptions are complemen- 
tary. Practically there is a vast difference between the bald 
demand of one man or class for things due it, and the extension 
of privilege which sympathy and a sense of obligation may 
induce a favored man or class to effect. Of the two, it is easier 
to inculcate justice, but no one who knows the crimes that have 
been committed in the name of liberty, and the hereditary 
hatreds that have been the outgrowth of struggles after rights, 
need be told that the victories of justice leave scars as inerad- 
icable as its demands are righteous. It was from some apprecia- 
tion of this that Jesus made duty paramount to rights. The Jew 
was ready enough to grant the rights of a neighbor — when once 
neighborship had been defined and proved. In the estimation 
of Jesus to be a neighbor was not to have rights that put others 
under obligation to oneself, but to be conscious of duties. Not 
the wounded traveler, but the Levite and the priest and the 
Samaritan needed to show the spirit of the neighbor. 2 He was 
the neighbor who fulfilled duties, not he who enforced dues. 
Indeed, to one who has been assailed loudly with the evils of 
today's economic inequalities, it is at first sight surprising to find 
Jesus so indifferent to much that today's reformers emphasize so 
strenuously. The ordinary appeal which we hear addressed to 
the wage-earner nowadays is a paraphrase upon Proudhon's 
"property is robbery." The poor man is urged to get a larger 
share in the wealth he helps produce ; to cease to be a horse that 
1 John 18 : 36. ■ Luke 10 : 25-37. 
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drags the coach in which the rich folk ride. Now, again, the 
position of Jesus in regard to wealth puts him here uncompro- 
misingly upon the side of the man who has not shared justly in 
the distribution of the products of labor and capital. But to 
urge the poor man to struggle after wealth might be to spur him 
to selfishness as deep as that of the rich man against whom he 
struggles. It might be necessary to subdue nature, to make 
natural forces the servants of production, but wealth and 
sensuousness and selfishness, Jesus saw, go hand in hand. 1 Mere 
bigness is not goodness, and enthusiasm over bank accounts is 
not the spirit of the Master. The kingdom did not come with 
observation. 2 Life was more than food and fraternity more 
than wealth. 3 Social agitators, John the Baptists of eco- 
nomics are needed ; we may yet count Karl Marx and Lassalle 
among the prophets, but what sort of kingdom would a Christ 
have established whose evangel was a political economy and 
whose new age was set forth in a programme ? 

2. Nor does Jesus appeal to the aesthetic side of men's nature. 
It is no sign of disloyalty to beauty and the educational function 
of art, to say that the world yet waits the advent of an aesthetic 
philosophy whose guarantee of constant progress can be accepted. 
As in the case of the demand for economic justice, so in the case 
of an exclusive appeal to the love of beauty, selfishness 
crouches at the door. To say nothing of the fact that com- 
paratively few men are susceptible to any persistent moral 
impulse from the aesthetic side of their natures, the call to be 
beautiful and to love that which is beautiful is not made of the 
stuff that makes heroes and martyrs. It is indispensable as a 
subsidiary motive, and as such at least Jesus seems to have rec- 
ognized it, 4 but from the days of beauty-mad Greece, an aesthetic 
culture has failed to develop a long lived, virile, generous civ- 
ilization. The apostle of culture finds his case weak, in fact 
hopeless, if mingled with the aesthetic conception of the Greek 
there be not the stern Hebrew sense of right and God. 

1 Luke 8 : 14. 3 Luke 12 : 23. 

3 Luke 17 : 20. * Matt. 6 : 2? 
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3. It goes without saying that Jesus does not base his hopes of 
a new society upon an "enlightened self-interest," or any other 
hedonist philosophy. That the individual would seek his own 
good he seems to have assumed. 1 That this in any way needed 
excuse, or that it was necessary to raise this natural impulse 
into a philosophy and reduce all social service to terms of a 
whitewashed selfishness seems never to have occurred to him. 
No man ever struck out more manfully against both self-depre- 
ciation and selfishness than Jesus, but the motive upon which he 
expected men to act was not that of the improvement of the 
individual atom. Self-preservation may be the final motive of 
physical nature, but not with the followers of Jesus. "Whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it. 2 

Taken altogether, it is obvious that the forces upon which 
Jesus relied to make his ideal society an actual fact in life, were 
neither mechanical nor selfish. Whatever approach society as 
he found it was to make towards that better order which he 
described would not be the result of external propulsion nor of 
calculation. As the kingdom of God was spiritual, so are the 
forces which bring about its realization ; and as it is a family, so 
are its members to be not self-seekers but brothers. 

II. 

If, now, we attempt more positively to set forth those pri- 
mary forces upon which Jesus counted for the accomplishment 
of his ideals, we are forced back upon his fundamental concep- 
tion of the nature of man. Jesus trusts the inherent powers and 
capacities of the race. The ideal he portrays was not intended 
for creatures less or more human than the men with whom he 
associated and out of whom he hoped to form his kingdom. 
Individual and social regeneration is possible because man and 
society are inherently salvable. And deep in the heart of 

"Matt. 7:12; Luke 6: 31. In his promises of rewards the position of Jesus is 
similar. And in addition it will be noticed that these rewards are gained at the cost 
of sacrifice. 

2 Matt. 16:25. 
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humanity that could be saved were its wants. Not that he 
ever formally classifies them. Indeed he can hardly be said to 
recognize all their categories. But nevertheless he presupposes 
them. In his estimation they are in themselves morally neu- 
tral, yet according to the relative importance assigned to each 
of them they may express either a healthy or decadent person- 
ality. It is in this perspective in which he sees the various 
wants of men that Jesus shows the instinct of the practical man 
and not that of the fanatic. Thus in the case of purely physical 
wants, with a characteristic loyalty to his anti-ascetic ideals, 
Jesus assumes the legitimacy of the child's cry for food, 1 bids 
his disciples pray for bread, 2 and pities a multitude which he saw 
grow faint with hunger. 3 Yet physical wants are inferior to 
many others. Man is not to live by bread alone, 4 and spiritual 
intensity might altogether lift one as it did himself, quite above 
mere physical hunger. 3 One of the sharpest rebukes he ever 
administered to his disciples was occasioned by their crude mis- 
interpretation of one of his sayings as a caution against certain 
classes of bakers from whom they might be tempted to buy 
bread. 6 The same is true of all economic wants. Who better 
than Jesus ever appreciated the power of a merchant's desire to 
succeed in business, 7 or of a laborer's passion for a larger 
wage ? 8 The Heavenly Father knows his children have need of 
food and raiment, 9 but just for that very reason men are not to 
make the search for them the chief end in life. A man's life 
does not consist in the abundance of things that he possesses. 10 
The satisfaction, not of these lower wants, but of those other 
and higher desires after truth and the higher verities and experi- 
ences of life, is to be the underlying motive in the new order of 
life. Men are not to be compelled to be good, but their desires 
are to lead them to goodness, or, if the desire be lacking, are to 

1 Matt. 7:9. 6 Matt. 16:5-12; Mark 8 : 14-21. 

'Matt. 6: II. » Matt 13:45. 

3 Matt. 15 : 32; Mark 8:3. 8 Matt. 20 : 2 s#. 

■•Matt. 4:4. 'Matt. 6:31, 32; John 6: 27. 

s John 4 : 31-34. "° Luke 12 : 1 ?. 
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be convinced of the sin of the lack. 1 Not obedience, but loving 
impulse is the key to noble living. The members of his new 
society are to be not servants but friends, 2 and conventional 
duties are no measure of what friendship may prompt. 3 

Chief among these basal desires of men Jesus would class 
the desire to know God. To know him not merely as a truth or 
principle, but as a person. The cry of Philip, "Show us the 
Father," 4 was the outburst of humanity's heart, and the answer 
it drew forth has satisfied generations. The chief significance 
of the life of Jesus may be said in the light of history to have 
lain in himself rather than in his teaching. He was the revealer 
of God. So his contemporaries judged him, though at first but 
dimly. So the second century thought of him exclusively. 3 
And although Jesus does not describe with any detail the nature 
of this want of a more perfect knowledge of God, and treats it 
more as a need than as a desire, it is always present as a postu- 
late controlling his preaching and life. 6 He had come that men 
might receive the divine life more abundantly. 7 

And similarly in regard to the relations existing between 
men themselves, Jesus, while never analyzing the psychology of 
ethics, addresses himself to that which was even more sadly 
evident in his day than in ours, men's need of some standard 
and motive for better dealings with their fellows. For 
this reason it was, that, according to the oldest source of our 
gospel, he received so sympathetically the rich young man who 

"John 16 : 8-10. In this connection one recalls the eagerness with which Jesus 
met an honest seeker after truth like Nathaniel and Thomas, Zacchseus and Martha, 
as well as the earnestness, not to sav severity, with which he answered those whose 
ignorance was in part due to their own failure to follow their better instincts, as 
Nicodemus and Philip. Compare also the philosophy by which the fourth . gospel 
accounts for the presence or absence of the faith that accepts Jesus. John 3 : 18-21. 

'John 15:15. 3Luke 17:10. 4 John 14:8. 

5 If there were need reference might here be made to the epistles of Clement of 
Rome and Barnabas, but the fact is so uniformly admitted that argument seems gratu- 
itous. How deep an impression this conception of Jesus had made by the very begin- 
ning of the second century is to be seen in our fourth gospel. 

6 This is especially felt in reading the fourth gospel. Thus, John 6 : 57, 17 : 1-26. 
'John 10 :I0. 
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desired to be perfect, 1 and the lawyer who could appreciate the 
summation of Mosaism in the double command to love God and 
man. 2 These men were no mere tricksters, but seekers after a 
more definite ethical standard. And doubtless it was in large 
measure for the same reason that the multitudes for a while 
hung upon his words. He would not be a judge and a divider 
in matters of property, 3 but he taught freely in regard to social 
duties, as he saw men needed his instruction. And it mattered 
nothing whether the want was in a hasty woman, 4 a timid son 5 
or overzealous disciples. 6 

Still, the questions return : the duty he set before men fur- 
nished the standard for life; did it also in any way furnish the 
motive for more rational social life ? Granting that men do 
want, or at least need a knowledge of God and a better ethical 
standard, how does Jesus proceed to turn the need into motive ? 
Was he, after all, but another in the list of noble men who have 
commanded men to love but who have not made love easy ? 

If we revert once more to Christ's conception of man we see 
the basis of this double need. Man is a social being who finds 
his normal life only in union. It is the imperfect union that 
causes unrest. Jesus but deepened the need when he revealed 
the normal life of men ; a life which, as has already appeared, 
involves a twofold social relationship : a divine sonship and a 
human fraternity. These are the sources of the Christian 
motives that inevitably make toward the building up of both the 
individual and society. 

III. 

It is not necessary again to discuss what Jesus meant by the 
terms "father" and "son" as he used them to describe the rela- 
tions that may and should exist between man and God. 7 It will 
be enough to consider how the supreme relationship they 
express may furnish motives for social life. 

"Mark 10 : 17-31. <Luke 10 :39 sq. 

'Mark 12:28-34. 5 Matt. 18:21, 22. 

3 Luke 12 : 14. 'Mark 9 : 38 sq. 

1 American Journal of Sociology, I, 372-376. 
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The revelation of the possibility of the divine sonship of 
man by Jesus becomes the source of motive power in two 
particulars. 

1. As in the case of all ideals, the revelation of the possi- 
bilities of human life made by the character and life of Jesus 
himself stirred men's hearts to emulation and duplication. But 
Jesus never represents himself in the fashion of the Stoic, strong 
enough in his own unaided virtue to conquer sin within and dif- 
ficulty without. His was a life of prayer. 1 He did always the 
will of his Father. 2 The depths of his life were united with the 
Divine. 3 He and his Father are one. In these particulars Jesus 
has always been an inspiration for all those who have studied 
his life. Men who are dubious about the historic records of his 
life, nevertheless are anxious to see this ideal type of character 
more and more reproduced in themselves.* And whatever may 
have been the explanations of his influence given by others, in 
Jesus' own mind the highest result that could come from his 
intercourse with his disciples was their sharing in this complete 
life ; a life that should satisfy their nature's demands for a life 
united with God ; a life in which they were one with themselves, 
with him and with his Father. 5 

2. Yet the results of this new relationship — this sonship — were 
after all the fundamental things with Jesus. As his example 
was calculated to lead men to something other than an atomistic, 
self centered moral life (if such a thing is conceivable) so the 
new sonship would result in new moral impulses, new moral 
states out of which might rise new motives and choices. And 

1 Matt 14 : 23 ; Luke 5 : 16 ; Mark 1 : 35 ; Luke 6 : 12 ; 9 : 28 ; John 14:16; 16 : 26, 
17; Matt. 26:36. 

2 John 6 : 39 ; 8 : 29 ; Matt. 26 : 42. 

3 John 10:30. This is also the clear implication of the stories of the baptism. 
Matt. 3 : 13-17 ; Luke 3:21, 22 ; John 1 : 32-34. How quickly this oldest conception 
of Jesus passed on the one hand into a confusion of his person with that of the Father 
and on the other into a mechanical conception of his power, maybe seen in the litera- 
ture of the second century. Compare, for instance, the Epistle of Barnabas with the 
Gospel of Peter. 

4 Sheldon, An Ethical Movement, p. 123. 5 John 17 : 22, 23. 
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this was the condition of entering the kingdom — "a man was to 
be born again." * " He that hath the Son hath the life." 2 

The older theologians seldom failed to read the words of 
Jesus at this point with unanimity, 3 and that too while tending 
to displace the psychological fact with forensic justification. 
Nothing is nearer the heart of the teaching of both Jesus and 
Paul than the moral change that is the result of the interpenetra- 
tion of the human and the divine personalities — a process that 
is with Jesus no more figurative than the ordinary change which 
is wrought in the characters of two friends through their con- 
stant intercourse. It is precisely at this point that the unique 
significance of Jesus as an ethical teacher appears. So far from 
divorcing morals and religion, or from making morals the basis 
of religion, he makes religious experience the fountain head of 
good conduct, and in his own life gave a concrete illustration of 
his philosophy. He revealed God and he revealed also the 
possibilities of human life. It is not necessary to follow the 
straitest sect of the orthodox to appreciate the truth of this 
revelation made by Jesus of divine sonship. Nor is it necessary 
to follow the mystic into the heights of his ecstasy. 4 The 
thought of Jesus himself is very simple and concrete. By son- 
ship he meant an actual likeness in the characters of men and 
God. And this likeness while made possible by the original 
capacities of humanity is something more distinct. It is the 
result of the influence of God upon a man's heart. Those who 
thus have come under the renewing influence of the Divine Spirit 
are none the less themselves. On the contrary they have found 
themselves 5 in their new ideal — the perfection of their Father. 6 

1 John 3 : 3, 6. a John 5:12. 

3 There may have been wide divergence among theologians in the explanation 
and the philosophical placing'of regeneration, but they were at one in emphasizing the 
fact For outline statement see Shkdd, Dogmatic Theology, II, 490 sq. And yet at 
this point the Ritschlian school seems weakest. 

* And one is tempted to add, the newer Ritschlian school into the mysteries of a 
new birth that can be neither " seen nor grasped but only believed in," something 
which it is " absurd to suppose can be experienced as a process in time." See 
Herrmann, The Communion of the Christian with God. 

6 Matt. 10:39. Compare Luke 15. 6 Matt. 5:48. 
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And, if we may so use the other form this saying takes, the 
expression of this new family character is to be expected in 
deeds of kindness and mercy. 1 Sometimes Jesus full of the 
Divine Spirit represents himself as furnishing the new life with 
moral impulses as the vine furnishes life to its branches. 2 Some- 
times his followers are conceived of as plants which his Father 
had planted. 3 Yet always the new phase in life is the soil out 
of which noble impulses are to grow. The doing of noble 
deeds, 4 the keeping of the commands of Jesus, 5 these are the 
tests of the new and divine life that comes from the impact and 
the infusion of divine life. From the heart thus changed will 
be the issues of a new life. As Paul expresses it, the fruits of 
the spirit are love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control. 6 So that, although the new 
man is not a perfect man, he will progress towards perfection, 
for he is a new sort of man, a prodigal faced toward home. 7 

IV. 

And here, as the outgrowth of this central thought of his 
system we find a second element in Jesus' philosophy of social 
progress : the love that springs front a sense of brotherhood. Two 
men, brothers in the physical sense, love each other instinctively, 
spontaneously. So in the case of this new fraternity, of this 
genetic relationship that exists between two men and God. If 
each is a son of God, are they not brothers ? 8 If once they 
realize their common nature will they not love one another ? 
So at any rate thought Jesus. Love between a man and his 

'Luke6:36. 3Matt. 15:13. sjohn 14:15; 15:10. 

2 Johnl5:l. * John 15:4. 6 GaI. 5:22. 

? Harris, Moral Evolution, p. 243. 

8 While this would hold true in a sense, in case it be applied to the universal 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, as Jesus uses the terms they gain greatly 
in force. As a matter of fact, does a recognition of the universal brotherhood of men 
prompt to special deeds of kindness in any such way as a realization of some wretch's 
earnest effort to grow nobler and more Godlike ? On the other hand it should be 
noted that the term "brother" is not coextensive with " church member " any more 
than the kingdom of God is coextensive with the church. To narrow Jesus to such 
definitions would be contrary to the entire spirit of his teaching. 
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enemy was a thing to be commanded * but not between brothers. 
That was to be expected. 2 Anything that prevented such 
fraternal feeling was to be removed, even at the cost of religious 
punctuality. 3 It is true that if men fail to appreciate their 
fraternal relations when they exist, they will need the command 
to love one another. 4 But this, like all law, is but a provisional 
matter. As the realization of their relations to one another as 
members of a fraternity deepens, men will love less and less 
from a sense of duty and increasingly from impulse. And this 
new love was to be like Jesus' own, ready for any sacrifice that 
might seem necessary. 5 

But evidently at this point we are dealing with social motives. 
A man thus inspired is no longer living for his individual, his 
atomistic self, but for his social, his altruistic self. In his rev- 
elation of the love of God and the possibility of a new and 
divine sonship, Jesus prepared the way not only for the saving 
of each individual sinner. He did more. Every man who 
comes thus into a conscious reinstatement in the love of God, 
becomes also a brother of all other men in the same relation. 
And so is set in motion a multitude of fraternal loves which, 
disregarding place, and time, and birth, and social station, will 
forever remain unsatisfied until they express themselves in recip- 
rocal deeds of kindness and bring in a new social order. Each 
man will seek to minister, not to be ministered unto ; to 
become a servant of all. 5 

' Matt. 5 : 44. ' Matt. 5 : 22-24. 

°Matt. S :47; 18 :2i, 22. 

4 John 13 : 34 ; 15 : 12. Yet even here the example of Jesus himself is to be an 
incentive. 

5 But self-sacrifice is not the central principle of Christianity as some urge. A 
man must be ready to sacrifice himself if there be need, but sacrifice in itself may be 
wrong. The center of the teachings of Jesus cannot be found in any such ascetic 
notion of life. It lies in the person of Jesus himself — that object lesson in the 
divine life in human life. Love involves self-sacrifice but self-sacrifice does not of 
necessity involve love. 

Nor does self-sacrifice mean self-annihilation be it from never so holy motives. 
Jesus is the last man to preach either Nirvana or pantheism. 
s Matt. 20 : 26, 28. 
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V. 



If now we look somewhat more closely at this new social 
force which is the dynamic side of the apprehension of brother- 
hood (which it must not be forgotten is itself the outcome of 
the new and divine life in man made possible by Jesus), it will be 
evident that it is in itself composed of something more than mere 
emotional elements, and that Jesus regarded it as involving to 
an equal extent the will. 1 Were it otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to see how one whose love was thus the outgrowth of the 
sense of a new reality could ever be expected to love a person 
in whose case the reality was not appreciable. Such a love, it 
would be urged, is perhaps understandable in the case of two 
persons who answer Jesus' conception of brothers, but would be 
inconceivable between one man who was a member of the king- 
dom, and another man who was not. How then could there be 
progress, or how could the kingdom fail to become a close corpo- 
ration? But if the full sweep of Jesus' teaching be considered it 
will be seen that this spontaneous love that arises from the sense 
of kinship may be directed towards one's enemies. It may, 
perhaps, not always be possible for one to feel the affection for 
one's opponents that seems to have been felt by Jesus, 2 but one 
can always treat one's enemies as if they were brothers. In such 
a case the conduct inspired by loving affection, outlines the way 
for duty. The same kindness that was done spontaneously for 
a lover, is now to be done from the sense of obligation for a 
persecutor. 

And what will these acts be? Jesus does not specifically bid 
the member of the kingdom to do much else than pray for and 
bless those who are planning his harm ; 3 but after all his meaning is 
not hard to find. Both the spontaneous love and the controlled 
love will seek the accomplishment of those conditions which go 

1 It is not necessary for such a view to strain the difference between iyairda and 
<j>i\i(j> with their cognate forms (Trench, New Testament Synonyms). Even if it be 
granted that the two words were used in the later Greek somewhat indiscriminately, the 
thought of Jesus is made clear from its context. 

2 Matt. 23 : 37. 3 Matt. 5 : 44. 
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to make up Jesus' idea] society. Circumstances will naturally 
determine different means and different processes, but the love 
that springs from a sense of brotherhood, will never be satisfied 
until it has established a social order in which fraternity will 
characterize all phases of social life. Sometimes such impulse 
and duty will need instruction, and this, it has appeared, Jesus 
has given in broad principles ; but in special cases, he seemed 
to believe that the divine life within man thus enlightened 
could be trusted to work out better and more Christian social 
institutions. 1 

Therefore it has been that those times and places in which 
men have come most under the influence of the words and life of 
Jesus have been those in which institutions at variance with 
fraternity — branding, polygamy, the exposure of children, 
slavery, drunkenness, and licentiousness — have disappeared. 
Indeed, one might almost say, that there has been no healthy 
progress towards fraternity except as it has sprung from the 
sense of this divine kinship. Pleas and battles for justice have 
wrought revolutions and wrecked institutions ; but only when 
they have been supplemented and corrected by this fraternal 
impulse have they yielded the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

VI. 

Thus Jesus is thoroughly consistent with himself. The new 
social order which he outlines is not beyond the powers of man 
as he conceives them. It is true that a moral regeneration of 
the individual is presupposed before society as such can be per- 
fected, but here Jesus is true to human capacities. Religion, 
just as much as selfish calculation, is one of the motive forces in 
human life, and to disregard it is to throw away the most pow- 
erful source of moral impulse. Therefore it is that while one 
may perhaps wonder that Jesus should have counted to so small 
a degree upon other forces that have made forward movements 
successful, it is quite impossible to say that he has erred in thus 
centering attention upon the religious side of man's nature and 

•John 16: 13. 
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upon that enthusiasm for humanity which is the outgrowth of a 
perception of the consequent new human fraternity. Life is 
indeed something more than search for creature comforts. 
Those men of the past who have marked stages in the march of 
the race have always so judged. Take from the goodly com- 
pany of those men who have permanently benefited society, 
those men whose impulses have not in some way sprung from 
the sense of God or the sense of fraternity, and how many will 
be left ? In his revelation of divine sonship and the consequent 
human brotherhood Jesus has furnished the basis for lasting social 
progress. For if humanity is to become a family inspired by 
the love of the divine Father, there is no power in earth or hell 
that can prevent the realization of the noblest social ideals of 
which the world has dreamed. 

Shailer Mathews. 
The University of Chicago. 



